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by  Gene  Knudsen-Hoffman,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting 

Last  year  I worked  in  Nyack,  New  York,  at  the  National  Office  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
Program.  For  that  year  I was  absorbed  in  learning  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  visited  it  twice. 

Many  new  perceptions  emerged  from  that  year.  I deplore  the  Russians’  mirror-image  armaments  race 
with  us.  I have  come  to  wonder  (and  doubt)  whether  individual  liberty  can  survive  in  a mammoth,  cen- 
trally controlled  state,  ours  included.  I saw  the  relationship  between  fear  and  hostility  and  how  our  fears 
are  projected  upon  one  another.  I also  saw  what  I believe  to  be  opening  possibilities,  and  I focus  on  these 
in  the  belief  we  can  build  upon  them. 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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“Do  we  know  how  to  make  ready  in  our  desert 
a pathway  for  peace?  Can  we  develop  a sense  of 
relatedness  that  will  really  bind?  . . . The  essential 
point  is  this:  Has  one  or  has  one  not  become  a 
part  of  all  that  he  has  met?” 

—Anna  Brinton, 

Wide  Horizon,  Pendle  Hill 
Pamphlet  No.  38,  p.  12 

In  this  issue  several  Friends  recount  pathways 
for  peace  which  they  are  making  ready  and  to  which 
they  invite  our  participation:  Gene  Knudsen- 
Hoffman  writes  of  “Some  Seeds  of  Hope  for  US- 
USSR  Reconciliation”  out  of  her  experiences  in 
creating  such  a program  for  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  and  also  travelling  in  the  Soviet 
Union  making  connections  with  peace  and  religious 
groups. 

PYM  Clerk  Robert  Vogel  and  Paul  Niebanck  of 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting  met  recently  with  University 
of  California  President  David  Gardner  to  discuss 
Friends’  continuing  concerns  that  UC  is  involved 
in  weapons  research  in  its  Livermore  and  Los 
Alamos  Laboratories.  President  Gardner  invites 
the  participation  of  Friends  in  attending  the  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  Laboratory  Oversight  Committee 
scheduled  for  March  8,  1985.  (Details  of  this  are 
included  in  their  report  published  here.) 

Our  individual  acts  for  peace  may  seem 
Lilliputian  in  contrast  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
destruction  of  life  on  our  planet.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  personal  and  concrete  which  links  us  as 
one  global  community.  It  is  our  personal  willing- 
ness to  take  responsibility  which  enables  democracy. 
We  find  our  own  guidance  as  to  the  placement  of 
our  energies  and  efforts  for  peace. 

Anna  Brinton  recalls  us  to  this  charge  by  quot- 
ing William  Blake : 

“ ‘I  give  you  the  end  of  a golden  string; 
only  wind  it  into  a ball. 

It  will  lead  you  in  at  heaven’s  gate, 
built  in  Jerusalem’s  wall.  . .’ 

The  thread  is  given  to  each.  One  strand  would  not 
be  adequate  to  guide  a multitude,  but  there  is 
enough  thread  to  go  around  and  one  by  one  we 
are  to  find  our  way  by  the  clue  that  is  furnished.” 

Shirley  Ruth 
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First,  the  Soviet  Union  is  encouraging  American  tourism.  Last  year,  over  60,000  Americans  visited 
that  vast  nation.  Many  saw  for  themselves  that  it  is  not  a land  of  grey  buildings  and  drab,  dreary  people, 
but  that  the  Soviet  people  are  very  much  like  us. 

They  are  proud  of  their  nation,  proud  of  its  development,  interested  in  fashion  and  they  wear  bright 
colored  clothes.  Their  cities  have  many  cement  condominiums,  but  they  are  starred  with  parks,  and  the 
Kremlin  is  a handsome  old  red-stone  fortress  surrounded  by  green  and  gardens.  One  can  talk  openly  of 
the  longings  of  the  human  spirit  for  peace  and  well-being  in  the  world.  More  powerful  than  any  other 
impression  was  that  they  do  not  want  another  war. 

My  first  illuminating  experience  was  a visit  with  the  professors  from  the  Department  of  Atheism  at 
Moscow  University.  (Atheism  is  a required  course  in  Soviet  Schools.)  I attended  with  a group  from  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  We  gathered  in  one  of  the  lecture  halls  where  we  heard  our  first  message 
from  Soviet  people.  Professor  Vladimir  Kubakin,  Dean  of  Foreign  Students,  told  us  there  “was  no  con- 
flict between  believers  and  atheists  in  the  Soviet  Union.”  All  conflict  in  his  country  was  due  to  “the 
American  desire  to  be  superior  in  technology.  Now,”  he  continued,  “our  two  systems  are  equal  powers 
2ind  Americans  don't  want  to  be  equal.  We  must  both  agree  to  freeze  all  nuclear  weapons.  We  must 
negotiate,  decrease,  and  ultimately  destroy  them  all.” 

Next  was  Professor  Gennadi  Ivanovich  Narinko,  Chair  of  philosophy,  whose  areas  were  Greek, 

Chinese,  psychology,  economy,  history  and  religion-ethics.  Besides  being  incredibly  versatile,  Gennadi 
was  a handsome,  appealing  man  in  his  early  forties  with  unexpected  white  hair.  His  message  was  urgent: 

“To  escalate  weapons  is  nonsense,”  he  cried.  “You  can  only  kill  people  once.  Nuclear  arms  will  not 
solve  any  problems.  They  are  inhuman  weapons  and  easy  to  verify.  There  are  no  serious  arguments 
about  this— just  psychological  prejudice.” 

Then  he  described  some  of  his  views:  “If  I go  to  your  country,  my  teaching  is  called  propaganda.  But 
I say,  if  people  are  moral,  they  are  good.  Personal  property  is  OK  if  one  doesn’t  make  money  with  it. 
Human  beings  should  not  make  money  on  other  human  beings.” 

“Conferences,”  he  continued,  “are  not  reducing  weapons.  What  is  important  is  establishing  relation- 
ships. We  must  exchange  professors,  exchange  students,  exchange  families.  We  want  to  send  our  chil- 
dren to  your  country.  We  want  you  to  send  your  children  to  our  country...”  He  paused  to  ask  a critical 
question,  “Could  you  guarantee  our  children’s  safety  in  your  country?” 

Images  flashed  before  me.  How  would  Soviet  children  be  treated  at  Disneyland?  At  Santa  Barbara’s 
Museum  of  Natural  History?  At  a pretzel  stand  in  New  York  City?  How  deeply  indoctrinated  are 
Americans  with  hatred  for  and  fear  of  the  Soviets?  We  couldn’t  answer,  so  Gennadi  continued,  “In  the 
face  of  your  anti-Soviet  propaganda  our  consciousness  is  defenceless.” 

This  was  a new  idea  to  me.  I’ve  never  been  the  target  of  massive  hatred  or  fear.  I began  to  see  how 
frightening  it  might  be  for  a Soviet  person  to  come  to  the  United  States  where  we’ve  been  taught  they 
are  dangerous,  non-human. 

My  hopes  rose  at  Gennadi’s  concluding  statements:  “Any  starting  point  for  better  relations  is  good. 
We  must  respect  our  differences.  The  most  important  part  of  life  is  life.  The  Bible  says,  ‘Thou  shalt  not 
kill,’  and  life  is  sacred.” 

This  was  an  unexpected  sentiment  from  a Professor  of  Atheism.  I understood  it  better  when  I visited 
the  Museum  of  Atheism  in  Leningrad.  There  I discovered  who  the  leading  atheists  were:  Aristotle, 
Galileo,  Copernicus,  Spinoza,  Voltaire  and  Leo  Tolstoy.  The  Orthodox  Church  considered  these  people 
heretics.  In  my  pantheon  they  were  spiritual  reformers. 

The  next  memorable  visit  was  to  the  Independent  Group  to  Establish  Trust  between  the  US  and  the 
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USSR.  They  are  members  of  the  unofficial,  which  means  illegal,  peace  movement  in  Moscow.  They  were 
grateful  for  all  peace-movement  visitors.  They  said  it  protected  them. 

Friends  who  had  arrived  ahead  of  us  prepared  them  for  our  visit  and,  fortified  only  with  an  address  in 
Cyrillic,  twelve  of  us  rode  in  four  taxis  to  the  outskirts  of  Moscow  where  we  came  to  a clutch  of  high-rise 
apartments.  Once  there  we  had  to  find  the  right  one,  the  elevator,  then  the  right  floor,  and  the  right  door. 
We  found  them  all  and  were  warmly  received  by  six  members.  We  met  in  a three  room  apartment,  furnish- 
ed in  vintage  Swedish  modern.  Framed  family  photographs  were  all  around,  as  well  as  lots  of  books.  We 
sat  on  the  floor  and  shared  who  we  were,  where  we  were  from,  and  why  we  had  come. 

We  learned  that  the  group  had  formed  and  surfaced  in  May  of  1982.  Most  of  its  members  were  aca- 
demics or  professionals.  A good  number  of  them  were  Jewish  and  refuseniks,  people  who  had  asked  for 
an  exit  visa  and  had  been  refused.  As  a result,  many  had  lost  or  were  in  the  process  of  losing,  their  jobs. 
They  receive  no  mail;  most  of  their  telephones  were  disconnected,  and  they  were  under  constant 
surveillance. 

They  are  illegal  because  no  peace  action  outside  Peace  Committee  sanctioned  rallies  and  demonstrations 
is  permitted  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  reasoning  by  the  government  is,  “The  Soviet  Government  is  for 
peace— so  why  is  there  need  for  private  citizens  to  act?” 

The  Group  to  Establish  Trust  felt  differently.  They  saw  that  no  steps  toward  disarmament  had  been 
taken  by  the  US  or  the  USSR.  They  felt  new  initiatives  were  needed,  and  without  grass-roots  activism 
there  would  be  no  future  for  humankind.  They  understood  and  wanted  to  promote  nonviolence.  So, 
they  sent  21  peace  proposals  to  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  These  were  not  acknowledged.  So  they 
decided  to  act  without  government  approyal.  They  held  an  exhibit  of  Sergei  Batrovin’s  peace  posters  in 
an  apartment.  The  posters  were  confiscated;  several  members  were  imprisoned  and  Batrovin  was  sent  to 
a psychiatric  ward. 

This  is  very  harsh  punishment  for  actions  we  Americans  take  for  granted  in  our  country.  I believe  a 
great  amount  of  confusion  has  arisen  because  of  them.  Many  of  us  have  decried  these  punitive  measures, 
and  many  others  have  condemned  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee  because  they 
employ  such  measures  for  what  seem  to  us  such  innocent  acts. 

We  forget  that  the  Group  to  Establish  Trust  is  breaking  a law  of  their  land.  These  laws  seem  repressive 
to  us,  if  not  foolish.  But  are  they  different  from  our  laws  which  say  you  must  kill  to  be  a patriotic  citi- 
zen, or  that  you  are  illegal  for  holding  a prayer  vigil  on  military  property,  or  for  sitting  in  front  of  the 
Anaheim  Arms  Bazaar,  and  you  are  arrested  or  fined? 

Breaking  a law  in  most  countries  brings  retaliation,  so  it  seems  strange  that  we  (or  the  Group  to 
Establish  Trust)  would  expect  to  do  so  with  impunity.  I think  we  must  celebrate  their  great  courage  and 
salute  them  for  the  risks  they  are  willing  to  take,  but  not  turn  our  backs  on  the  established  government 
because  they  behave  like  established  governments.  As  peacemakers  I believe  it  is  our  task  to  seek  to  un- 
derstand, to  speak  truth,  and  to  act  with  compassion  for  the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed. 

The  Moscow  Group  was  the  only  nonviolent  one  which  had  surfaced  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  I was 
told  there  are  hundreds  of  like-minded  people  in  other  cities.  After  many  cups  of  tea  and  lots  of  delicious 
little  sandwiches,  we  all  joined  in  singing  “Shalom.”  Then  we  distributed  our  packets  of  FOR  marigold 
seeds  with  our  poem  in  English  and  Russian  on  the  packet:  “Let  us  plant  a garden  together,  flowers,  not 
fear,  marigolds,  not  missiles.  Together  let  us  choose  life  so  that  we  and  our  children  may  live.” 

One  of  the  exciting  aftermaths  of  this  visit  was  noted  in  our  national  newspapers  this  spring.  The  news 
release  told  how  two  members  of  the  group,  Maria  and  Vladimir  Eleischgakker,  planted  a peace  and 
Friendship  garden  with  our  marigolds  opposite  the  police  station  in  Moscow.  They  surrounded  it  with 
peace  posters.  The  police,  the  story  said,  did  not  interfere  with  the  planting,  but  they  did  remove  the 
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signs.  In  the  same  period  I received  a letter  from  Vladimir  and  Maria  inviting  me  to  return  to  Moscow 
to  see  the  garden. 

There  is  more:  our  local  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  chapter  met  with  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the 
Old  Mission  in  Santa  Barbara  and  they  agreed  to  give  us  space  in  front  of  the  mission  to  plant  a marigold 
peace  and  friendship  garden.  A plaque  with  our  poem  is  in  front  of  it.  On  August  6,  1984,  Hiroshima 
day,  we  dedicated  it,  just  before  our  candle-light  walk.  Since  then,  I have  learned  that  similar  gardens 
are  being  planted  in  Germany  and  England. 

When  we  left  Moscow,  the  entire  group  saw  us  off  at  the  station  and  gave  us  their  buttons  on  which 
was  written  their  legend:  “Mutual  trust  can  disarm  the  world.”  I wonder  if  anything  else  can. 

On  Sunday  we  visited  the  famed  Moscow  Baptist  Church.  We  threaded  our  way  through  throngs  of 
worshippers  to  balcony  benches  reserved  especially  for  us.  The  church  was  neither  ornate  nor  rich.  In- 
side, the  domes  and  walls  were  painted  in  pastels.  The  chandeliers  were  brass.  Behind  the  altar  hung  a 
huge  cross  of  light  bulbs  and  behind  it, in  Cyrillic  lettering,  was  the  triumphant  message,  “Christ  is  risen.” 

On  that  day  an  American  pastor  spoke  in  English  and  was  simultaneously  translated.  He  gave  a sur- 
prising message  to  a people  not  permitted  to  take  social  action.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for  a Christian 
witness  of  deeds,  and  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  congregation  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

At  the  end  of  the  service  we  handed  out  hundreds  of  American  photographs  with  our  legend,  “In  the 
light  of  my  faith  I am  willing  to  live  without  nuclear  weapons  in  my  country”  on  the  back,  and  our 
packets  of  marigold  seeds.  As  we  went  out,  we  were  kissed  and  hugged  and  tears  flowed  as  we  wished 
one  another  peace. 

The  last  example  I will  share  is  our  visit  to  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  They  proudly  told  us  it  is 
the  richest  peace  committee  in  the  world.  70  million  Soviet  workers  voluntarily  give  one  day’s  pay  to  it 
each  year. 

We  met  in  a large,  very  attractive  conference  room,  with  long  tables,  chairs,  soft  drinks  at  appropriate 
intervals,  and  microphones.  We  met,  not  only  with  the  Peace  Committee  members,  but  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Among  them  was  Nina  Bobrova,  a remarkable  warm,  embraching  woman 
who  represented  the  Metropolitan  Filaret  of  Minsk  and  Byelorussia. 

It  was  there  we  heard  the  Soviet  Government’s  message  to  Americans.  “We  agree,”  said  Oleg  Bujanov, 
chairperson,  “with  our  government’s  initiatives  for  peace.  We  are  a Socialist  State  which  supports  the 
following  human  rights  for  our  people:  jobs,  shelter,  education,  and  health-care.  We  are  eager  to  convert 
to  a peacetime  economy.  The  Soviet  government  has  made  120  initiatives  for  peace.  We  have  received 
no  response  from  your  government.  The  only  way  we  can  protect  ourselves  is  to  negotiate  from  strength. 
You  force  us  to  build  weapons.  Please  stop. 

“We  know  the  dangers  of  war.  We  lost  20  million  people  in  World  War  II.  There  is  not  a Soviet  family 
who  has  not  lost  someone.  Our  cities  were  destroyed.  Nothing  in  your  lives  can  compare  with  our 
losses.” 

Since  our  group  had  agreed  to  listen  and  not  be  defensive,  there  was  a long  pause  before  we  respond- 
ed. The  substance  of  our  message  to  them  was:  “The  war  policies  of  our  government  do  not  represent 
us.  We  are  people  who  believe  people  can  and  will  create  peace.  We  need  help. 

“The  Vietnam  war  was  stopped  because  of  public  outcry  and  opposition.  Our  people  are  moving 
against  our  present  policies.  Stop  arming  yourselves  in  response  to  our  armaments.  Help  us  stop  the 
arms  race.  Give  us  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  speak  with  your  people.  Open  your  doors  to  us.  Enable 
us  to  know  you.” 

To  which  Oleg  responded,  “I  hear  your  passionate  message.  . . Let  us  seek  ways  of  corresponding,  of 
exchange,  people-to-people  ways,  eye-to-eye  ways.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  talk  to  people.  Ask  questions. 
Learn  more,  the  good  and  bad  of  our  life.”  He  then  concluded  with  a statement  that  brought  tears  to 
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my  eyes.  “Our  logic  comes  from  the  beginning  of  our  State.  You  do  not  understand.  We  are  a very 
new  country,  only  60  years  old.  We  are  very  weak.  We  cannot  afford  an  internal  upheaval.  We  were 
surrounded  by  enemies  in  the  great  patriotic  war.  We  are  still  surrounded  by  enemies.  Freedom  is  very 
risky  for  us.” 

And  so  it  is. 

This  is  just  the  skimmings  of  my  experiences  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  not  the  end,  for  Nina 
Bobrova  asked  me  if  I could  organize  a conference  of  Soviet  and  Aunerican  religious  women  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  banner  of  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  with  co-sponsorship  by  La 
Casa  de  Maria  in  Santa  Barbara,  we  gained  approval  for  the  conference  from  the  Metropolitan  Filaret. 

On  January  28,  God  willing,  six  Soviet  religious  women  will  meet  for  a three-day  retreat  with 
eighteen  American  religious  women.  The  retreat  theme  is  taken  from  our  US-USSR  Reconciliation 
Program’s  study  guide  for  Churches,  “Learning  to  Love  the  Stranger.”  At  the  end  of  the  retreat  we  hope 
the  Soviet  women  will  tour  the  West  Coast  and  across  the  United  States  so  they  may  speak  with  many 
more  of  us. 

What  new  understandings  have  emerged  for  me? 

I have  just  begun  to  understand  some  of  the  forces  which  created  the  Soviet  Union.  I saw  how  govern- 
ment and  Church  oppression  kept  the  energies  of  the  people  bound  for  so  long.  Then  came  the  idealism 
of  Communism  as  a liberating  force.  I learned  how  energies  were  released  and  amazing  changes  took 
place. 

I began  to  understand  how,  with  power  in  the  hands  of  different  people,  there  developed  a new 
privileged  class  and  an  old  desire  to  hold  on  to  it.  I saw  how  out  of  the  Church’s  old  absolutism  arose 
a new  absolutism:  Communism,  which  sought  to  impose  its  new  logic  on  the  people  and  make  it  the  only 
logic.  I saw  that  thought-control  was  instituted  so  their  system  would  not  be  diluted  by  either  internal 
or  outside  influences— for  they  feared  if  this  happened,  their  hard-won  gains  would  be  lost. 

What  might  our  responses  be? 

First  I think  we  must  realize  that  no  governmental  system  is  static.  Evolution  proceeds.  Changes  are 
taking  place.  Second,  we  must  admit  we  can  learn  from  the  Soviet  experiment.  Third,  and  perhaps  most 
difficult,  we  must  make  a heart-connection  with  the  Soviet  people. 

Traditionally  we  Americans  have  been  the  helping  nation  of  the  world.  Providing  clothing,  food  and 
shelter  for  other  people  has  made  heart-connections  for  us.  The  Soviets  offer  us  no  such  opportunity. 

We  must  meet  them  as  equals. 

So  we  must  find  new  avenues  for  connection.  I think  cooperation  on  problems  which  trouble  us  both 
is  a way.  Medical  discoveries  they  have  made  are  helping  us.  The  Soviets  admit  that  alcoholism  is  one 
of  their  greatest  problems.  It’s  one  of  ours,  too.  Perhaps  we  can  ask  their  help,  pool  our  knowledge,  and 
together  learn  something  new.  If  we  search,  I know  we  can  find  other  areas  where  we  can  benefit  mutually. 

Ultimately,  we  must  save  one  another’s  lives.  Our  destinies  are  irrevocably  intertwined  with  these 
people  who  have  been  officially  designated  as  our  “enemies,”  and  we  must  save  their  lives  if  we  would 
live.  In  what  ways  can  we  do  it?  Within  our  answers  lie  new  possibilities  for  peace. 
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“What  About  the  Russians?” 

An  Interview  with  Ian  Thiermann 

by  Susan  Me  Alpine,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

A movie  camera  focuses  on  the  face  of  an  articu- 
late elderly  gentleman  sitting  sedately  in  unassuming 
surroundings.  There  is  little  that  is  indicative  of 
his  stature  except  his  interview  responses— he  is 
retired  United  States  Airforce  Brigadier  General 
Homer  Boushey.  His  facts  mingle  with  soberly 
expressed  opinions  as  he  discusses  nuclear  war  in 
dispassionate  tones  as  though  talking  to  members 
of  a garden  society.  The  terrible  possibilities  latent 
in  what  he  has  to  say  are  intended  to  strike  the 
viewer  most  forcibly  in  afterthoughts. 

The  film  cuts  next  to  Admiral  Gene  LaRoque. 

His  manner  is  not  unlike  General  Boushey  as  he 
describes  the  30,000  nuclear  weapons  in  the  U.S. 
today  weighed  against  the  Soviets’  20,000.  He  is 
followed  by  Robert  McNamara,  Paul  Warnke  and 
so  forth  until  we  have  heard  fourteen  distinguish- 
ed “establishment”  spokespeople  give  their  respec- 
tive, though  similar,  views  on  US-USSR  relations. 
The  interviews  are  calculated  to  persuade  the  most 
virulent  armament  proponents  to  rethink  their 
stand. 

Producer  and  Santa  Cruz  Friend  Ian  Thiermann 
has  staked  much  on  the  assumption  that  the  film 
will  perceptibly  alter  American  opinion  on  this 
issue.  He  has  titled  it  What  About  The  Russians? 

—a  26  minute  documentary  which  he  made  in  1 983 
with  son  Eric  and  Britisher  Vivienne  Verdun-Roe. 

It  was  the  third  cinematic  venture  for  Ian  who 
could  have  retired  comfortably  several  years  ago 
after  selling  his  business  in  West  Los  Angeles. 

Instead  he  moved  north  to  both  an  unfamiliar 
community  and  a new  job,  in  essence  becoming 
not  only  a filmmaker,  but  a semi-professional 
nuclear  arms  race  opponent. 

His  tool  (a  peaceful  euphemism  for  weapon) 
is  mass  distribution  of  films,  tapes,  cassettes  and 
literature  substantiating  what  Ian  refers  to  as  the 
only  “common  sense”  viewpoint  possible  on  this 
subject.  Historically,  this  view  has  been  consider- 
ed a peace  position,  but  currently  the  pro-disarma- 
ment stand  seems  to  have  moved  into  the  middle 


of  the  arena  and  away  from  an  identification  with 
pacifism.  It  is  Ian’s  recognition  of  this  political 
shift  which  caused  him  to  change  his  focus  in 
What  About  The  Russians?  and  in  this  respect  it 
differs  sharply  from  the  previous  films. 

The  first  effort  by  the  Thiermann  team.  The 
Last  Epidemic,  graphically  depicted  the  probable 
effects  of  a nuclear  holocaust.  Similarly  disturb- 
ing,/«  The  Nuclear  Shadow  captures  on  film  the 
reactions  of  American  children  to  living  with  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war  occurring  in  their  life- 
time. Audiences  for  both  of  these  emotionally 
charged  films  have  tended  to  be  politically 
sympathetic. 

In  the  making  of  What  About  The  Russians? , 

Ian  was  able  to  recall  earlier  experiences  in  which 
he  addressed  business  gatherings.  The  prototypical 
businessman  might  have  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:  patriotic  while  not  zealously 
conservative;  a good  citizen,  influential  in  his 
community;  financially  successful,  having  attained 
a middle  or  upper  level  decision-making  position; 
meticulous  about  separating  the  “rational”  com- 
ponents of  the  workplace  from  the  more  “emotion- 
al” elements  of  the  home  environment. 

This  is  precisely  the  targeted  individual  for 
whom  What  About  The  Russians?  was  made.  Ian 
was  able  to  use  his  expertise  to  create  a work  which 
speaks  to  the  condition  of  the  individual  who  con- 
siders the  “messy”  aspects  of  war  anathema  to  his 
thinking.  Many  of  the  individuals  who  speak  in 
this  film  have  reached  their  positions  through  direct 
involvement  with  the  government’s  military  indus- 
trial complex.  For  this  reason  Ian  is  banking  on 
them  to  convince  a traditionally  cautious  faction 
of  the  irrationality  of  a nuclear  exchange.  From 
a business  perspective,  one  might  reason  that  the 
available  data  on  nuclear  war  indicates  it  to  be  a 
“poor  risk,”  a “bad  investment”  representative 
of  the  distorted  thinking  of  those  in  power  who 
have  failed  to  “do  their  homework.” 

Significantly,  Friend  Ian  Thiermann  eschews 
polarization,  whether  it  be  between  the  US  and 
the  USSR  or  Americans  of  differing  ideological 
positions.  Through  his  films  he  attempts  to 
reach  and  persuade  all  perspectives. 
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East/West  Conferences 

by  Herbert  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

The  first  East/West  Relations  Workshop 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  East/West 
Relations  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Ben  Lomond  November  2-4,  1984,  with  about 
25  people  in  attendance.  Friends  had  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  share  their  concerns  and 
resources  and  had  the  advantage  in  this  conference 
of  talking  with  Alexander  Sakharov,  a recent  Soviet 
emigre  who  is  concerned  to  help  people  understand 
Soviet  views  and  mentality.  For  the  most  part,  the 
focus  of  the  conference  was  exploring  issues  and 
becoming  aware  of  the  efforts  being  made  at  un- 
derstanding and  reconciliation. 

Arising  from  this  conference,  a second  confer- 
ence will  be  held  at  Ben  Lomond,  April  12-14, 

1985,  which  will  focus  on  questions  to  be  consider- 
ed in  depth  with  the  aid  of  experts,  i.e.,  people 
with  special  knowledge  and  experience.  Tentative- 
ly, the  theme  is  Freedom  and  Human  Rights:  East 
and  West,  and  we  are  attempting  to  secure  especi- 
ally prepared  persons  both  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  from  Eastern  Europe.  Sergei  Batovrin,  who  is 
associated  with  the  independent  Soviet  Group  to 
Establish  Trust,  has  been  invited,  but  we,  as  yet, 
have  no  commitment.  Dave  Rich  for  the  East/ 

West  Committee  is  conference  coordinator  and 
can  be  reached  at  P.  0.  Box  2142,  Santa  Cruz, 

CA  95063. 

Still  the  best  resource  for  Meetings  wishing  to 
have  a comprehensive  overview  of  what  is  happen- 
ing is  the  journal  Surviving  Together,  published 
jointly  by  FCNL  and  ISAR  (Institute  for  Soviet 
American  Relations),  2738  McKinley  St., 
Washington,  D.C.  20015. 

New  FCNL  Field  Secretary  Appointed 

Herbert  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting,  will  suc- 
ceed Della  Walker  of  University  Meeting  as  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  Field 
Secretary.*  Herb  may  be  reached  at  (408)  423-2605, 
118  Miles  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 


PYM  Representatives  Meet  U.C.  President 
David  Gardner 

by  Robert  Vogel,  Clerk,  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

On  November  30th,  at  the  invitation  of  Stanley 
Sheinbaum,  U.C.  Regent,  Paul  Niebanck  and 
Robert  Vogel  met  with  David  Gardner,  President 
of  the  University  of  California  to  share  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  concern  about  nuclear  weapons 
research  at  the  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tories under  a U.C.  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

In  the  hour  and  a half  visit,  all  four  participants 
explored  the  pros  and  cons  of  U.C.  involvement, 
influence,  controls,  lobbying  for  or  against  weap- 
ons systems,  deterrence,  the  role  of  the  University 
as  conservor  of  civilization  or  merely  the  servant 
of  the  public.  In  his  opening  statement  Bob  Vogel 
expressed  Quaker  opposition  to  war  and  prepara- 
tion for  war,  and  PYM’s  categorical  resistance  to 
the  existence  of  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos  Labora- 
tories for  purposes  of  weapons  research  under  any 
auspices.  He  called  for  institutional  commitments 
to  life-affirming  activities  and  to  the  importance  of 
peaceful  means  to  achieve  peaceful  results.  All 
agreed  on  the  dangers  of  the  arms  race  and  nuclear 
war;  but  there  were  major  differences  as  to  ways 
in  which  such  a war  could  be  prevented. 

Several  important  items  were  brought  forward. 
Gardner  revealed  that  60%  of  the  research  at  the 
Labs  was  not  in  weaponry.  He  also  stated  his  in- 
sistence that  an  increasing  share  of  the  Lab’s  work 
be  de-classified.  By  October  1,  1985,  the  University 
Regents  must  vote  on  whether  to  continue  or  ter- 
minate the  contract  which  runs  until  October  1 , 
1987.  Although  the  Regents  make  this  decision, 
it  is  only  the  President  of  U.C.  who  must  make 
the  recommendation. 

At  the  conclusion,  David  Gardner  offered 
Quakers  two  avenues  for  activity  which  might  help 
him  in  thinking  and  arriving  at  a decision:  (1) 
Attend  the  public  meetings  of  the  Oversight  Com- 
mittee for  the  Labs  which  are  scheduled  through 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1985;  (2)  Address  the 
question,  “Will  the  probability  of  what  we  all  ab- 
hor be  increased  or  decreased  if  the  University 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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(Meeting  with  U.C.  President:  Cont.  from  page  80) 
divests  itself  from  its  present  responsibilities  for 
the  Labs?”  Gardner  left  open  the  possibility  of 
redefining  the  issue  and  adding  to  his  question. 

This  is  a real  challenge  for  Friends.  Both  PYM 
representatives  encourage  the  Peace  Committees 
of  PYM,  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings  (1)  to 
make  sure  that  Friends  attend  the  Oversight  Com- 
mittee meetings;  (2)  to  give  a serious  response  to 
Gardner’s  question,  and  (3)  to  visit  each  of  the 
U.C.  Regents  before  October  1,  1985.  The  Over- 
sight Committee  meeting  is  scheduled  for:  March 
8th  from  8:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m.  and  March  9th 
from  7:30  a.m.  - 3:00  p.m.  at  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory,  Building  50-A,  Room  5132. 

The  door  is  open  for  further  communication. 
Let  us  hold  David  Gardner  and  the  U.C.  Regents 
in  the  Light,  and  let  us  act  vigorously  on  this 
important  issue. 


A Conversation  about  Computers 

by  Chris  Meyer  with  David  Gordon,  Terry 
Linkletter,  Elza  John,  Julius  John,  Alan  Marsh 
and  Rebecca  Panzer,  Friends  of  Pacific  Northwest 
Quarterly  Meeting 

Julius:  This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  be  discussing 
computers.  When  “Big  Brother”  takes  over,  he  may 
be  a machine  instead  of  a man. 

. Alan:  More  likely  a man-or  a woman-using  com- 
puters. The  computer  is  just  a tool.  This  tool  is 
used  by  some,  like  myself,  as  a carpenter  uses  a 
hammer.  Computers  can  be  used  to  control  flights 
and  reservations  for  a major  airline  or  for  a video 
game.  Small  computers  control  your  digital  watch. 
They  can  be  used  by  a government  to  spy  on  its 
citizens,  but  they  are  still  just  tools.  I have  yet  to 
hear  of  a computer  which  can  reason  by  itself.  All 
computers  do  is  process  data  following  a program. 

Elza:  Hold  on  just  a minute!  One  of  the  things  I 
find  most  frustrating  about  computers  is  the  jargon. 
It  forms  a barrier  between  those  who  are  computer 
specialists  and  the  rest  of  us.  It  may  be  a method 
for  keeping  computer  power  in  the  hands  of  just  a 
few  people. 


Terry:  Let’s  agree  to  use  no  technical  terms  unless 
we  explain  them  first. 

Alan:  Good  idea.  First  of  all,  data  is  just  a selection 
of  information:  a list  of  names  with  social  security 
numbers,  for  example.  The  computer  does  not 
“know”  that  it  is  a list  of  names  and  social  security 
numbers,  and  it  does  not  “know”  that  names  repre- 
sent people.  The  computer  just  stores  the  data  and 
manipulates  it  according  to  certain  rules.  The  rules 
for  manipulating  data  are  called  “programs.”  A 
program  is  a detailed  list  of  instructions  in  logical 
order.  At  each  stage  in  the  computer’s  flow  of 
operations,  the  program  tells  the  computer  what 
to  do  next  with  the  data. 

Terry:  For  example,  consider  a list  of  names.  If 
we  want  to  put  the  list  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
computer  must  take  two  names,  decide  which 
comes  first  according  to  a well-specified  rule,  and 
switch  them  if  they  are  not  in  the  proper  order. 

Then  it  must  do  this  again  with  another  pair  of 
names  (which  are  chosen  according  to  another 
rule),  etc. 

Chris:  You  can  see  how  computers  work  by  look- 
ing at  some  of  the  errors  they  make.  Recently  a 
ladies’  shoe  store  sent  out  computerized  letters, 
and  one  of  these  came  to  Pacific  Lutheran  Univer- 
sity where  I work.  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs. 

Pacific  Lutheran  Uni,  School  of  Education,  Tacoma, 
WA  98447. 

Julius:  If  computers  are  supposed  to  be  so  smart, 
how  did  it  make  a mistake  like  this? 

Alan:  Think  about  the  program  that  the  computer 
was  following.  If  you  wanted  to  send  out  a large 
number  of  computerized  letters,  you  would  tell  the 
computer  to  go  through  the  phone  book  picking 
out  names. 

Chris:  The  computer  can’t  tell  whether  a name  in 
the  phone  book  is  a person’s  name  or  an  institution’s 
name. 

Alan:  There  are  only  a certain  number  of  letters 
allowed  in  the  program,  so  the  name  is  cut  off  if 
it  is  too  long;  hence  Uni  instead  of  University. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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(About  Computers:  Cont.  from  page  83) 

Terry:  Finally,  the  programmer  assumed  that  the 
street  address  follows  the  name  in  the  phone  book, 
so  the  computer  treats  “School  of  Education”  as 
the  street  address. 

Julius:  What  you  are  saying  is  that  these  “smart” 
computers  are  really  pretty  stupid. 

Chris:  Yes.  Computers  can  do  any  task  which  can 
be  broken  down  into  little  logical  steps  and  written 
in  a program,  but  they  can  do  nothing  else.  They 
have  no  common  sense.  Once  they  begin  to  work, 
however,  they  are  incredibly  fast  and  accurate; 
speed  and  accuracy  are  often  mistaken  for  intelli- 
gence. 

Elza:  You  make  computers  sound  trivial.  Can 
something  so  simple  really  change  our  lives?  Does 
it  deserve  to  be  called  a computer  revolution? 

Terry:  The  computer  has  a simple  side,  but  that  is 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Let’s  look  at  the  computer 
from  several  sides  at  once.  We  have  seen  the  comic 
side  and  the  simple  side;  there  are  also  an  impres- 
sive side,  a sinister  side,  and  a utopian  side.  A four 
dollar  chip  can  now  do  more  calculations  in  a 
second  than  a staff  of  eight  of  us  could  do  in  an 
entire  working  year-and  more  correctly.  In  another 
five  years,  a smaller,  cheaper  chip  will  be  many 
times  faster. 

But  even  more  important  than  speed  is  versa- 
tility. We  are  learning  to  combine  computers  with 
audio  and  video  technology.  There  are  computers 
which  can  “speak”  English  words  and  we  are  devel- 
oping programs  to  interpret  human  speech  also. 

The  same  machine  can-using  different  programs- 
play  chess,  guide  a space  shuttle,  sniff  out  errors 
in  tax  returns,  smooth  out  city  traffic,  design 
camera  lenses,  keep  track  of  telephone  calls  for 
later  billing,  etc. 

Alan:  In  fact,  the  things  we  have  seen  happen  in 
the  last  30  years  are  nothing  compared  to  the 
changes  we  will  see  in  the  next  few  years. 

Elza:  I worry  about  what  these  changes  will  do 
to  people.  Think  of  the  jobs  that  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  computers.  Each  of  these  wonderful 
things  that  Terry  mentioned  will  replace  a person. 


Wouldn’t  it  be  better  to  get  back  to  a simple  way 
of  life  without  all  this  technology? 

Terry:  The  only  way  the  clock  could  jerk  back  is 
by  a ringing  catastrophe.  Besides  the  jobs  which 
are  eliminated  are  the  most  boring,  repetitive, 
mechanical,  and  unpleasant  jobs. 

Elza:  Still  they  are  jobs  on  which  people  depend, 
not  only  for  income,  but  for  a sense  of  accomplish- 
ment and  purpose. 

Chris:  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  industrializa- 
tion, we  see  that  each  new  advance  in  technology 
has  eliminated  jobs  in  the  short  run,  but  that  in  the 
long  run  there  are  more  jobs.  The  problem  is  how 
to  deal  with  the  suffering  caused  by  the  loss  of 
jobs  before  the  new  jobs  are  created. 

Julius:  Those  who  are  already  educated  and  privi- 
leged will  be  in  the  best  position  to  get  the  new 
jobs,  however;  so  the  rich  will  get  richer  and  the 
poor  get  poorer. 

Chris:  Not  necessarily.  Computers  are  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  people  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic scale  to  climb.  It  is  easier  for  them  to  learn 
about  computers  than  to  learn  other  prerequisites 
of  success:  standard  English  and  middle  class 
customs. 

Elza:  These  new  jobs  will  be  serving  the  computer. 
Perhaps  people  will  become  less  important  than 
computers.  Society  is  becoming  less  human.  We 
go  to  a bank,  and  we  must  communicate  with  a 
machine  instead  of  a human  teller. 

Terry:  But  computers  are  also  used  to  open 
communication  for  people.  Speech-synthesizing 
computers  are  being  used  to  help  victims  of  cere- 
bral palsy  who  cannot  speak  or  use  sign  language. 
Some  of  these  people  have  been  able  to  carry  on 
a real  conversation  for  the  first  time  thanks  to  the 
computer.  Computers  which  can  understand  hu- 
man speech  can  be  used  to  control  wheelchairs 
for  people  unable  to  use  arms  and  legs. 

Alan:  Unfortunately,  the  same  technology  can  be 
used  to  tap  telephones  via  computer.  Think  how 
many  more  phones  could  be  tapped  if  it  is  done  by 
computers! 
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Terry:  There  are  now  computers  capable  of  read- 
ing a printed  book.  That  same  computer  can  also 
speak  English  words.  Think  what  this  means  to 
blind  people,  to  have  a computer  read  books  and 
magazines  to  them.  They  no  longer  have  to  wait 
for  a braille  edition. 

Elza:  You  seem  to  think,  Terry,  that  the  compu- 
ter is  a wonderful  thing.  I think  it  is  very  danger- 
ous as  well. 

Terry:  It  is  both  dangerous  and  wonderful;  the 
computer  does  have  a sinister  side  and  a utopian 
side.  Alan  mentioned  that  computers  could  be 
used  by  the  government  to  spy  on  us.  I have  an 
excellent  book  which  I recommend  to  all  of  you, 
called //ow  You  Can  Leant  to  Live  with  Computers. 
I would  like  to  read  from  it  to  keep  this  issue  in 
perspective: 

Here  again,  the  computer  does  nothing  that 
hasn’t  been  done  before,  and  you  can  make 
a superficial  case  for  the  ‘no  need  to  worry 
about  it’  school  of  thought.  After  all, 
governments  have  kept  records  about  their 
citizens  for  centuries.  The  census  has  been 
with  us  forever,  and  tax  rolls  go  as  far  back 
into  history  as  any  form  of  writing  lets  us 
see.  Records  are  not  something  that  sudden- 
ly happened  when  the  computer  was  invented. 
Indeed,  some  records,  such  as  social  security, 
are  kept  at  our  own  insistence.  Besides,  the 
mere  fact  that  a government  keeps  track  of 
its  citizens  has  not  automatically  meant  oppres- 
sion. But  the  point  is  that,  if  a government 
should  be  inclined  toward  oppression,  infor- 
mation about  people  becomes  a very  impor- 
tant tool.  Until  now,  such  files  and  dossiers 
have  always  been  segmented,  hard  to  coor- 
dinate, difficult  of  access,  and  subject  to  all 
the  errors  and  confusion  of  any  big  clerical 
job.  Inefficiency,  which  has  dangers  of  its 
own,  has  helped  save  us  from  too  much 
control. 

The  computer  is  changing  that. 

Alan:  It  is  not  just  government  that  worries  me. 


Think  of  all  the  information  which  businesses  have 
gathered  about  each  of  us,  with  or  without  our 
permission  or  knowledge.  I wonder  how  privacy 
can  be  maintained  in  this  “make  a buck”  society. 

A company  with  information  on  us  decides  it  needs 
money,  so  it  sells  this  information  to  someone  else, 
who  could  sell  it  to  someone  else.  There  goes  our 
privacy.  Have  you  ever  bought  something  or  sub- 
scribed to  a magazine  and  all  of  a sudden  started 
receiving  all  sorts  of  junk  mail?  Instead  of  name 
and  address,  the  information  sold  could  be  salary, 
sex,  race,  credit  rating,  criminal  record,  draft 
status  or  anything  that  can  be  written  down. 

Julius:  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  the  computer 
does  good  or  harm  depends  on  who  uses  it.  I 
think  we  could  put  it  to  good  use  managing  our 
Quarterly  Meeting  mailing  list  or  helping  with 
registration. 

Elza:  I am  concerned  that  the  computer  could 
lead  even  a good  organization  down  the  wrong 
path. 

Julius:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Elza:  I used  to  work  for  the  YWCA  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Y was  located  in  a poor  neighborhood,  and  it 
had  a number  of  programs  to  serve  the  local  people, 
who,  of  course,  could  not  afford  to  pay  much  for 
these  services.  While  I was  working  there,  they 
installed  a computer  to  keep  track  of  billing  and 
other  accounting  jobs.  Well,  it  did  the  billing  very 
nicely,  but  that  is  not  all  it  did.  It  analyzed  income 
versus  cost  for  each  of  the  Y’s  activities  and  it  con- 
cluded that  many  of  the  most  socially  valuable 
activities  were  losing  money  and  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Based  on  the  computer  analysis,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  shut  down  these  programs.  Now  why 
do  computers  have  to  do  this  sort  of  thing? 

Chris:  The  computer  just  calculates  based  on  the 
formulas  which  have  been  fed  into  it.  The  computer 
does  not  know  what  those  formulas  mean  or  whether 
they  are  even  correct.  We  should  be  asking  about 
the  people  who  designed  the  computer  programs 
and  the  managers  who  gave  the  programmers  their 
instructions. 


(Continued  on  page  86} 
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(About  Computers:  Cont.  from  page  85) 

Julius:  Probably  a group  of  administrators  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  services  to  the  poor,  but 
they  did  not  want  to  say  so  openly.  The  computer 
was  instructed  to  do  a cost-benefit  analysis  to  justi- 
fy discontinuing  them.  This  way  the  computer 
could  take  the  blame,  and  the  computer’s  “author- 
ity” and  “objectivity”  could  be  used  as  a political 
tool.  You  can  use  a cost-benefit  analysis  to  prove 
just  about  anything  you  want  simply  by  feeding  in 
the  right  assumptions  at  the  beginning.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  we  see  through  this  smokescreen. 

Chris:  There  is  another  possibility.  It  could  be 
that  the  administrators  were  unaware  of  what  was 
happening.  The  programmer  may  have  announced 
that  a cost-benefit  feature  could  easily  be  added  to 
the  accounting  program.  That  sounds  very  scienti- 
fic and  up  to  date,  so  the  administrators  may  have 
agreed  to  it  without  understanding  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be. 

Alan:  Or  they  might  have  been  using  an  account- 
ing program  that  had  been  written  for  a profit- 
making business  without  modifying  it  to  fit  the 
needs  of  a charitable  organization. 

Chris:  In  cases  like  this  it  is  true  that  the  computer 
just  does  what  it  is  told  to  do.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  consequences  may  not  be  foreseen  by 
those  who  design  the  instructions. 

Alan:  Still,  the  computer  is  merely  a tool.  A tool 
that  can  be  used  for  good  purposes  or  bad  ones. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  develop  the  good  uses  and  prevent 
the  bad  ones.  In  order  to  control  the  use  of  this 
tool,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  understand  the 
problems. 

Chris:  Tools  create  powerful  forces.  They  change 
our  way  of  thinking.  As  we  become  more  dependent 
on  computers,  we  tend  to  disregard  those  ideas 
which  cannot  be  computerized:  intuition,  feelings, 
and  common  sense.  We  tend  to  take  what  the  com- 
puter tells  us  uncritically.  In  the  story  Elza  told  us, 
the  computer  was  unable  to  analyze  the  social 
value  of  the  activities,  but  it  could  easily  analyze 
the  costs  and  income  to  the  Y.  Hence,  all  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  computable  factors,  and  the 


others  were  forgotten.  It  is  important  that  we 
resist  this  tendency;  the  computer  can  do  some  of 
the  work  for  us,  but  in  the  end,  we  must  decide 
for  ourselves  what  is  important  and  what  is  not. 

Julius:  You  are  saying  that  we  shouldn’t  trust  the 
computer. 

Chris:  When  it  comes  to  arithmetic,  I trust  the 
computer  more  than  I trust  myself.  But  when  it 
comes  to  judgment  and  policy,  I do  not  trust 
computers. 

Terry:  Alvin  Toffler  in  The  Third  Wave  seems  to 
have  more  optimism  about  the  place  of  computers 
in  our  changing  society.  He  sees  three  great  waves 
of  revolution  in  humanity’s  development:  the 
agricultural  revolution,  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  now  the  information  revolution.  We  must  be 
aware  of  how  these  powerful  forces  Chris  mention- 
ed not  only  change  our  way  of  life  but  our  very  way 
of  thinking.  Still,  with  the  help  of  the  guiding 
Light,  we  can  safely  ride  the  waves  and  those  to 
come. 

Elza:  And  these  waves  that  are  yet  to  come,  what 
will  they  be  like? 

Chris:  It  is  very  hard  to  see  that  now.  With  hind- 
sight we  can  see  the  enormous  effect  of  the  print- 
ing press.  The  Protestant  Reformation  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  rapid  circulation 
of  new  ideas  via  the  printing  press.  Modern  nation- 
al democracies  could  never  have  evolved  without 
printing,  which  makes  vital  information  available 
to  all  citizens.  Yet  Gutenberg  had  no  idea  that  his 
invention  would  change  the  religions  and  politics 
of  the  western  world.  We  are  in  Gutenberg’s  posi- 
tion, trying  to  see  the  future. 

Alan:  Certainly,  large  computer  systems  give 
power  to  huge  organizations,  such  as  big  business 
and  government.  The  personal  corriputer  will 
return  some  of  that  power  to  private  citizens. 

Elza:  Only  to  some  private  citizens-the  ones  who 
can  afford  to  buy  one! 

Terry:  We  can  really  call  the  computer  revolution 
a crisis.  We  should  thank  the  inventors  of  Mandarin 
for  expressing  “crisis”  as  two  juxtaposed  ideas: 
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danger/opportunity.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
both  danger  and  opportunity  in  computers.  We 
must  be  prepared  for  both. 

Chris:  One  thing  is  fairly  clear:  computers  create 
power.  Our  attitude  toward  this  depends  on  our 
beliefs  about  human  nature  and  human  institutions. 
If  we  believe  that  people  and  institutions  are  basi- 
cally good,  we  will  expect  good  results  from  their 
increased  power.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
pessimistic  about  people  or  institutions,  we  have 
reason  to  fear  the  results. 

David:  (who  has  been  listening  to  all  this  without 
saying  a word  so  far):  Even  if  we  have  good  people 
in  the  right  places,  there  are  organizational  pressures 
which  lead  us  to  do  things  which  we,  as  individuals, 
would  know  to  be  wrong.  One  person  feels  he  is 
“only  doing  his  job,”  but  the  effect  of  many  people 
doing  these  jobs  can  do  great  harm.  When  I came 
back  from  the  Peace  Corps,  the  economy  was  depres- 
sed and  there  were  very  few  jobs  for  computer 
programmers  which  were  not  connected  with  the 
military.  There  were  lots  of  military-related  jobs, 
thanks  to  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
It  is  hard  to  choose  between  not  having  a job  at  all 
and  a military  job  which  violates  my  conscience. 
Well,  I was  lucky  enough  to  get  a non-military  job 
finally,  but  suppose  my  employer  were  to  ask  me 
to  do  a program  on  the  computer  for  something 
that  I believe  to  be  wrong.  It  would  be  very  hard 
to  give  up  my  job  rather  than  do  it. 

Julius:  This  is  a difficult  problem,  but  one  which 
has  been  with  us  since  long  before  computers  were 
invented.  We  have  been  faced  with  this  sort  of 
situation  as  long  as  there  have  been  jobs  and  organi- 
zations. 

Terry:  Keeping  our  individual  and  institutional 
responsibilities  in  mind,  we  must  look  at  all  sides 
of  the  computer  and  at  its  insides.  We  mustn’t 
become  frozen  with  fear  of  the  sinister  side,  just 
as  we  aren’t  blinded  by  its  impressive  side  or  lulled 
by  its  basic  simplicity.  We  must  come  to  know  this 
tool  from  all  sides.  Then  we  can  protect  ourselves 
from  capsizing  while  we  ride  the  wave. 

[To  be  continued.] 


PYM  Representative  Committee  Meets 
March  2-3,  1985,  in  Claremont,  California 

On  Saturday,  March  2,  Representative  Committee 
of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  meet  at  Claremont 
Friends  Meeting,  727  West  Harrison  Avenue,  Clare- 
mont, California  from  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  Some  com- 
mittees plan  to  meet  on  Friday  evening,  March  1 , 
and  all  representatives  are  encouraged  to  travel  to 
Claremont  on  Friday. 

Representative  Committee  consists  of  the  officers 
of  PYM,  one  representative  from  each  Monthly 
Meeting,  the  Clerks  of  regional  meetings,  the  Clerks 
of  PYM  standing  committees  and  convenors  of  PYM 
representatives  to  other  Friends’  bodies. 

In  this  year’s  gathering.  Friends  will  consider 
the  agenda  for  the  1985  PYM,  hear  reports,  con- 
cerns, and  recommendations  from  its  committees 
and  constituent  meetings,  and  consider  in  a pre- 
liminary way  matters  that  may  come  before  the 
YM  sessions  in  late  July. 

Items  referred  to  our  various  committees  by 
the  1984  PYM  include  (a)  creation  of  an  education- 
al loan  fund  for  draft  resisters;  (b)  implementation 
of  the  concern  for  the  environment;  (c)  progress 
report  on  affiliation  with  Friends  United  Meeting 
and  Friends  General  Conference;  (d)  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Sites  Committee  for  the  1986  site 
and  steps  towards  a permanent  site  for  PYM;  (e) 
the  recommendation  of  Ministry  and  Oversight 
that  the  1985  PYM  be  a time  to  study  our  new 
Faith  and  Practice  and  consider  how  it  can  be  used; 

(f)  an  M.  & O.  sponsored  survey  to  discover  why 
some  Friends  do  not  attend  Yearly  Meeting;  and 

(g)  further  response  to  David  Gardner’s  challenge 
regarding  the  U.C.  contract  for  nuclear  weapons 
research.  A visit  to  nearby  La  Verne  University 
is  being  planned.  Friends  from  a distance  are  en- 
couraged to  use  the  Ontario  Airport. 

A letter  with  a copy  of  the  agenda  is  being  sent 
in  mid-January  to  the  Clerks  of  Monthly  Meetings 
and  their  Representatives  as  well  as  to  YM  officers 
and  Clerks  of  standing  committees. 

Robert  S.  Vogel,  Clerk 
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Announcement 

PYM  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Needs  Advisors 

The  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  Committee  of  PYM 
is  searching  for  Friends  to  serve  as  advisors  to  the 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting.  We  hope  to  find  Friends 
who  could  commit  themselves  for  more  than  one 
year  and  add  continuity  to  the  program. 

The  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  gathers  Young 
Friends  into  an  experience  of  community  which 
cares  for  one  another.  It  should  also  be  a time 
when  they  learn  about  the  way  Friends  do  business 
and  gain  an  understanding  of  good  order.  Junior 
Yearly  Meeting  should  provide  opportunities  for 
clarifying  values  and  understanding  the  diversity 
of  Friends. 

Please  consider  whether  you  or  a Friend  you 
know  might  find  a ministry  in  serving  the  young 
people  of  our  Yearly  Meeting.  Contact  Nancy 
Salzman,  415-527-1194,  Clerk,  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  Committee. 


Can  You  Help  Publish  a Book  by  Korean 
Quaker  Sok  Hon  Ham? 

by  Rose  Lewis,  Clerk,  NPYM  and  PYM  Friend  in 
the  Orient  Committee 

A Spiritual  History  of  Korea  is  a book  by  Korean 
Quaker  Sok  Hon  Ham  which  has  recently  been 
translated  into  English.  A major  fundraising  effort 
is  now  under  way  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  pub- 
lishing this  important  work. 

Teacher  Ham,  as  he  is  fondly  known  throughout 
Korea,  traces  tragic  events  in  Korea’s  long  history 
which  lead  him  to  refer  to  his  beloved  homeland 
as  “The  Queen  of  Suffering.”  Grounded  in  tradi- 
tional Oriental  teachings,  especially  of  Lao  Tzu  and 
Confucius,  Teacher  Ham  brings  an  enlightened 
Christian  perspective  to  his  evaluation  of  the  history 
of  the  Korean  peninsula. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
is  coordinating  efforts  to  raise  money  for  this  pub- 
lishing project.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to: 
FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  Street, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  Thank  you. 
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Calendar 

January  1985 

18-20  Teresina  and  Joe  Havens,  leaders, 
Quaker  Center  Conference  on 
“What  Nourishes  Our  Everyday 
Spiritual  Life?”  Register  with  hosts. 

19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 

Friends  House,  684  Benecia  Dr., 
Santa  Rosa,  9:00  a.m.  - 5:00  p.m. 
Meeting  for  Worship  at  10:00  a.m. 

February  1985 

8-10  Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  Mid-Winter  Fellowship, 
Pacific  Palisades 

15-18  Redwood  Quaker  Association  for 

Religion  and  Psychology  Confer- 
ence, “The  Way  of  Relationship,” 
Linda  and  Paul  Niebanck,  leaders, 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

March  1985 


2 PYM  Representative  Committee 

meeting  at  Claremont  Meetinghouse, 
9:00  a.m.  - 9:00  p.m. 


